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of bows., outrigger canoes., and cast-nets,, were invented or
discovered elsewhere than in Negro Africa, and that, there-
fore, to the extent to which these traits exist there5 the
African negroes must have been subject to foreign influences.
Evidence was in an earlier chapter adduced to show that the
Africans, like all savages, are5 and have long been* in a state
of cultural decay wherever they have not been subject to
such influences. It seems desirable, however, to go into
the question of African Negro culture in somewhat greater
detail, and to show that there is little in it which can reason-
ably be supposed to be indigenous.

It can be shown, firstly, that there are in many parts of
Negro Africa traces of older and higher cultures than those
existing to-day; secondly, that many important elements in
African Negro culture are of foreign origin, and, thirdly,
that Negro Africa had been frequently subjected to foreign
influences long before the appearance of Europeans upon
the scene.

Let us start with the fact that the inhabitants of Madagas-
car speak a language closely akin to the old language of
Java and Sumatra.  We know that Madagascar was colonized
from those islands early in the Christian era^ and that an
active maritime trade was carried on between Indonesia and
East Africa as late as the middle of the twelfth century, that is
a period of over a thousand years (J. HomeE inJJLAJ*, 1934
pp. 309-11).  The influence of this long period of coloniza-
tion and trade must have been great Among Indonesian
features in Africa^ N. W. Thomas (in Ancient Egypt* 1921,
3. 12) includes the skull cult, head-hunting, ritual caoni-
3alism3 belief that an undecomposed corpse pollutes the
jarthj ossuaries, and the interregnum after the death of a
dng (cf0 p. 139* above). He also notes that West African
nusical instruments, weapons, and architectural features
lave been traced to Indonesia.  The marimba^ for example*
in Indonesian musical instrument, is found in four widely